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Hicks’ Time- Saving Evergreens ‘ 


will give immediate effects in any planting. They are tall, | 
: © as : well-grown specimens that will add dignity and charm to aay 
Arctic Daisies Unite home. In winter they add a cheerful color note to an other- 
e wise dreary landscape; in summer they enhance the beauty of 
White, Rose and Gold flowering shrubs and shade trees. Tall evergreens, like the & 


, : . Pines, make effective screens and windbreaks in exposed places, 
All three colors appear in this glorified member of the and along the shore. " . 
hardy ‘“Mum family.”” A mass of bloom in September 
= a sabes by a “ue 7 rg % —— Japanese Black Pine. Long sweeping branches and grayish bark. 
valuable for bedding, an orders. ardy, and readily Grows weil in poor soil, perfectly hardy, resists salt spray and 
established in almost any location. | whipping gales. 
Extra well-grown field-plants Jack Pine. Especially picturesque at the seashore; grows well in _ 
| any soil and defies wind and spray. 


Three for $1, Ten for $2.50 | White Pine. Beautiful when small, growing into a dignified and 
$20 per 100 stately specimen adapted to various locations. 


Many other evergreens are in our nursery. Come and see 
them, or send for a copy of the latest edition of “‘Home Land- 
scapes’ which gives sizes, prices, and other details. 
| 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 


Evergreens for Immediate Planting 





If you do not have our price list of Hardy Plants, or list of Holland 
Bulbs, please advise us. We shall be pleased to forward a copy promptly. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 134 Weiser Park, Pennsylvania 







































































MERTENSIA a Lilies 
Drooping clusters of tubular H es Bulbs from 
flowers, opening clearest pink The es mide 7 
and turning to pure sky-blue fa 
add to your garden border or Ready Now! 4 a 
shaded nook the most alluring 
charm of the wildwood. White as freshly fallen snow; D 
: cor ca ‘ fragrant as the rarest per- ~ 
Mertensia virginica, or Vir- fume from the Indies; the 
ginia Cowslip, is never out of loveliest of the entire lily 
place, whether as a single plant family. Lilium candidum 
: . den or naturalized grows well in open, sunny 
in a tiny gar : places, needs but little atten- 
by the thousand in park or tion, should live for years, 
estate planting. rewarding you with many 
, blooms in mid-July. 
Plant in August before fall Solid, home-grown bulbs, direct from L 
root growth starts and a most the bulb beds, 45 cts. each 
entrancing picture of wood- $4.50 per doz., $35 per 100 i. 
land grace and beauty will be Imported bulbs (ready in September) 
realized next spring. 30 cts. each 7 
$3 per dozen, $22 per 100 of 
‘ . . . . . Al 
Strong roots are 25c each; 60c for 3; $2.00 a dozen ; Everyman’s Lily Collection ha 
$15.00 a 100; $120.00 a 1000 | Ready in October 
i 2 i “ae L. el . Oo d. L. bum. Bright 
Our nursery here in Vermont contains hundreds of varie <-o— es A > pam. Bright sounge » 
ties of specimen shrubs, rock plants, native flowers and L.croceum. Golden yellow. | -—- a, batemanniae. Apricot. 
ferns ready for fall planting. If you cannot visit us may ~St ike emi.” §=—« Ce et eee 
we send you our catalog: Six bulbs of each variety (54 bulbs in all) for $13 
Three bulbs of each variety $7 
Complete printed instructions for planti d 
| GEO. D. AIKEN Wioatmaes 
If you do not have our catalogue of perennials, lilacs, rare orchids 
eas Box G and ferns, shrubs and evergreens, please advise us; a copy will 
PUTNEY VERMONT be mailed at once. 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” F. H. HORSFORD Charlotte, Vermont 
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Boston Florists 


: Flowers 
E74 Telegraphed 


124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 




















BOSTON 


fe Svebion 


67 BEACON STREET piowers 
Phones: Telegraphed 
Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 


Carbone 


INC. 
FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmere 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 







































































More Perfect Peonies 
By Gumm 


Try one of my introductory collections, 
eight fine named peonies for $2.50 or 16 
for $5.00. Large collection of Japanese 
peonies as well as the newer and scarcer 
varieties in stock. Send for catalogue. 


Ww. L. GUMM 


Dept. “H” Remington, Indiana 








EARTHENWARE 


Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Camb Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 
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~ PEONIES 


This month we are offering two peonies 
of the same variety for the price of one. 
Also special collection of peonies and 
hardy plants. Send for price lists. 
Wholesale and Retail 
Blue Ridge Peony Gardens 
R3, Kansas City, Mo. 














An Invitation 
Hundreds, thousands of roses in 
the Star Rose Gardens invite 
you. Come anytime—many times 
—before frost. On Philadelphia 
— Baltimore highway — come! 

CONARD-PYLE CoO. 
Star Rose Growers 
Rob’t Pyle, Pres. West Grove, Pa. 
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Early August Work 


D° not allow a flower on plant or shrub to go to seed, except 
as needed for increase. Nothing so exhausts a plant large or 
small as seed, that is, fruit production. 


Now is the season for note taking. Carry two pencils and a 
note book into the garden at all times. Height, excellent or poor 
positions, strong or weak growth, color and color clashings, stake 
requirements, etc., should be recorded to aid next winter's gar- 
dening upon paper. Fertilizer effects should also be recorded, for 
future guidance. 


“‘Rogue’’ mass plantings in the cutting, and display beds, if 
unmixed colors are desired next year in dahlias, gladioli, mont- 
bretias, etc. 


Hot suns cause dahlias to produce tough, woody stems as self- 
protection, ‘“‘safety first’’ instead of blooms. Cut all the hard 
wood out, blooms come only on tender succulent growth. Fail- 
ure to prune means sparse blooming. Rains, or watering will pro- 
duce new bloom-bearing branches miraculously fast. Mulches of 
lawn clippings and any safe refuse are highly recommended, ex- 
cellent, also, for gladioli. Women disbud dahlias with hairpins, 
or did before bobs were the vogue. It’s safer than using a knife. 
A large forkful of stable manure about each dahlia will mulch 
and also help size of blooms, without stimulating too much. 


Pruning is the order of the day for climbing roses, and rasp- 
berry canes that have fruited, while barberry bushes and hedges 
can be shaped up as desired. 


Daffodils, madonna lilies, and autumn flowering crocuses must 
be ordered, and planted the moment received. So also with 
freesias. 


Inspect the calla and amaryllis pots that are resting. They must 
be kept on the dry side. 
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LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 














PEONIES 


Shaylor’s Originations and other 
choice varieties 
Price list on request 
SHAYLOR & ALLISON 
11 Ridgeway Road, Auburndale, Mass. 











PEONIES 


Famous Iowa grown, none 
better anywhere 
SPECIAL BARGAIN for amateurs and 
beginners only: ; 
9.8, THERESE, Highest rated pink 
9.3, WALTER FAXON, Purest salmon 
ink 
9.4, AM JULES DESSERT, Love 
liest combination white 
9.0, LONGFELLOW, Brightest of all reds 
8.6, PRIMEVERE, Nearest yellow peony 
Five aristocrats, five colors of outstanding 
distinction, one of each, 3-5 eye roots, by 
prepaid express for $12.50 cash with order. 
Complete list of the world’s best varieties 
mailed upon request. WRITE YOUR 
NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY. 
GREYSTONE FLOWER GARDENS 
Abbott & Wright 


Oskaloosa, Iowa 





Box 466 
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PEONIES -PEONIES 


ACRE after ACRE of the MOST 
WONDERFUL PEONY BLOOMS 
in existence have glorified our nursery 
for the past month. 


These MAGNIFICENT BLOS- 
SOMS have portrayed the glory that 
may be yours by planting some of 
the CHOICE CHERRY HILL 
QUALITY STOCK. 


Winners of many prizes at the great 
Peony Exhibit recently held at 





HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON 





NOT OPEN SUNDAYS 


Cherry Hill Nursery 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 
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Spiraea 
Trichocarpa 


(Korean Spiraea) 


A flowering shrub 


of distinction bringing 
new delights and thrills to 
your garden. It is impossible 
to adequately portray or describe 
the beauty of Spiraea trichocarpa. 
A medium height shrub with spread- 
ing, arching, drooping branches, 
flowering freely in late June. Strong 
field-grown plants, 2 to 3 ft. tall, 
$1.50 each. 


This and many other interesting new 
plants are listed and described in our 
catalog LANDSCAPES AND GAR- 
DENS for 1928. Write for your 
copy now. 








































Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


























CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


| BROOKVILLE 


| Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER ALBERT LAHODNY 





Owner Manager 


































Ask for 
Catalogues 


Visit 
Nurseries 





AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER PLANTING 


We grow more than 200 varieties of German, Japanese and other Iris 





species. Our collection contains many of the late introductions, and 
varieties that are well known. If you intend to plant Iris, ask for 
our special list of varieties. We can supply Iris for plantings of any 
magnitude. 


Great Orange-Day Lilies 


From May to late August a collection of Day Lilies will supply color for the 
mid-summer garden and a multitude of blooms for cutting. Our collection 
includes Citrina, Gold Dust, Sovereign, Thunbergii, flava major, Florham, 
Dumortieri, and others of equal value. 


Two of each of six named varieties 


(Our selection) $1.25, $15 per 100 


Our catalogue ‘‘Hardy Herbaceous Plants,”’ describes a complete 
collection of hardy plants for all plantings. 


Peonies— September Planting 


We grow a complete selection of varieties, which are described in 
our Hardy Herbaceous Plant Catalogue. 

Our Specialties. Roses, Chinese Mag- Potgrown Plants for ground cover, 
nolias, Evergreen Azaleas, Lilacs, Japanese Pachysandra_ terminalis, Vinca minor, 
Maples, Weeping Flowering Cherries, Red Lysimachia nummularia, English Ivy and 
Dogwood, rare flowering Shrubs, grafted many others. 
Spruce, Koster and Moerheimi varieties. Potgrown Plants and Vines, Ampe- 
Potgrown Roses, Potted Hybrid Teas, lopsis, Aristolochia, Bignonias, Cotoneas- 
Climbing and other Roses. ters, Euonymus in variety, Honeysuckle 
Ivies, Silver Lace Vine, Wisterias. 


In your request it is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant. We issue several catalogues. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 












Ask for 





special list. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Third Annual Cohasset Show 


HIS year’s annual exhibition by the Cohasset (Mass. ) 

Garden Club was held on the Hominy Point estate of 
Mrs. William H. Brown, Thursday to Saturday, July 12-14. 
Garden arrangements, nine by twelve feet, were the special 
attraction this season, awards being made for harmony, 
balance, color, general effect and the quality of plants and 
flowers used. Mrs. Hugh Bancroft and Mrs. William T. 
MacMillan won the first prize, and also the medal of the 
Garden Club of America. The second award went to Mrs. 
Charles F. Cutler and Mrs. Harry W. Cumner, who employed 
a garden seat, set in a planting of green. The first award was 
for a plan that employed white phlox, lavender and white 
iris, achillea, with a slight contrast indicated by veronica, as 
the foregarden of a turnstile and thatched entry passage 
through a tall stake fence. The green ferns and evergreens of 
the second award were most skillfully and beautifully varied 
by gold moss, madonna lilies and iris. 

Arrangements of flowers for guest room corners was won 
by Mrs. Howard T. Swain, who designed a capital scheme 
using colonial chair, table, whale-oil lamp, corner bracket 
holding a bow! of pansies, a background being antique figured 
wallpaper. The second prize in this class was for a Napoleonic 


room, with gold figured white wallpaper, period dressing 
table, steel engravings and silhouettes. Mrs. Alanson Bigelow 
and Miss Mary Sears were the joint designers. 

The exhibit of cut flowers for living room or hall was one 
of the finest features of the show. Delphinium and Japanese 
iris, arranged by Mrs. Thomas James, received first. Second 
went to Miss Charlotte Tower, who had a lovely bowl of 
pink mallows, delphinium, white physostegia and gypsophila. 

The judges were Joseph Everett Chandler, Mrs. Sydney 
Harwood, Miss Mary P. Barnes, Mrs. Arthur Blake, Charles 
Bittenger and Francis H. Lincoln. Mrs. Malcolm Seymour 
was chairman of the exhibition committee with Mrs. Cutler 
and Mrs. Brown vice-chairmen. 


An Ancient Boxwood 


One hundred and fifty years ago a tiny boxwood was 
planted in front of King George's Tavern, near New 
Tripoli, Pa., and after having stood as a silent guardian in 
that spot all this time, it has been purchased by Robert P. 
Hutchinson, president of the Bethlehem Fabricators, and re- 
moved by motor truck to his spacious estate, “‘Kenridge,”’ 
at Macada, Pa., where it stands among hundreds of other 





Exhibit of Mrs. Hugh Bancroft and Mrs. William MacMillan at the Cohasset, Mass., Flower Show 
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choice shrubs and trees. It is said that the consideration was 
close to $400. 

The plant stands 13 feet high with a circumference of 66 
feet. The work of moving it required a week’s careful prepara- 
tion, the actual load when the transfer was made being esti- 
mated at 25 tons. 





Flowers for Flowerless Philadelphia 


Many organizations are cooperating with the Art Alliance 
of Philadelphia in the providing of flowers for the sick and 
the shut-ins of that city. Flowers for this worthy purpose 
may be left at the stands in Broad Street Station, in the 
Reading Terminal, or on the Parkway, near the Wills Hos- 
pitals, day nurseries, and homes for children, the aged and 
any weekday before 12 o’clock noon. These flowers will be 
distributed to the sick and needy through settlements, hos- 
pitals, day nurseries, and homes for children, the aged and 
the infirm. The representative of the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society is Mrs. Charles F. Derby of the Warwick, 17th 
and Locust Streets, Philadelphia. Mrs. Derby will serve on 
the committee Thursday mornings in August. 


Garden to Be Illuminated 

For several years Mr. Charles Hammond Gibson of Nahant, 
Mass. has illuminated his estate known as ‘Forty Steps” 
several times each season. A system of powerful flood lights 
concealed in the shrubbery is so focused as to cause the roses, 
delphiniums, lilies and other flowers to stand out as though 
in a garden of enchantment. The tea garden is transformed 
into a blue grotto and chinese lanterns give a festive air to 
the grounds. 

Mr. Gibson is again to illuminate his garden on the even- 
ing of Saturday, August 4, between 8 and 11 o'clock and 
extends a special invitation to the members of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society and their families. If the weather is 
stormy the garden will be open on Sunday evening instead 
of Saturday. 

“Forty Steps’’ is reached by following the main street, 
Nahant Road, about one mile through the town to the corner 
of Fifth Street at the head of the Forty Steps Beach. 


New York State Gladiolus Society 


The annual convention and exhibition of the New York 
State Gladiolus Society, Inc., will be held at Convention 
Hall Annex, Rochester, N. Y., August 22 and 23. Gladioli 
will predominate at the show but many other flowers will 
be shown. John C. Davis, 77 South Avenue, Rochester, 
N. Y., is the executive secretary. 





The South Jersey Gladiolus Show 


The South Jersey Gladiolus Show will be held August 7 
and 8 in the Y. M. C. A. hall, Vineland, N. J., on the direct 
route to Atlantic City from Newcastle-Pennsville ferries. No 
admission fee will be charged. Several new and admirable 
features will include cut flower endurance tests, oral judging 
on the evening of the seventh by Mrs. A. H. Austin, Ravenna, 
Ohio, and round table discussions by Mrs. Austin and Presi- 
dent J. A. Kemp of the New Jersey Gladiolus Society. 


Lilium Hansonii and Its Hybrids 


Confirmation of the remarks of Professor Waugh in 
Horticulture of March 15 as to Liliums Hansonii and Henryi 
may be of interest. I find here in Central New York that they 
(together with L. regale) are the species which establish 
themselves best. This in spite of the fact that my soil is quite 
different from that described by Professor Waugh, being 
clayey and somewhat calcareous. My plants are also pretty 
well exposed to the sun. Another point that has interested 
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me is that the adaptability of L. Hansonii also seems to apply 
to its hybrids. I have tried all forms of L. martagon, without 
success in a single case, but the hybrids between this species 
and L. Hansonii have thriven, so far as they have been within 
the reach of my purse and the bulbs were sound to start with. 
They do not bloom until the second year after planting. As 
these lilies seed nicely on being cross-pollinated there ought 
to be greater possibilities of raising them on a commercial 
scale in this country than appear to have been realized up to 
the present. 
—A. Le Roy Andrews. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


Cuttings Easily Made 


So many complaints are made as to the difficulty of root- 
ing cuttings, that perhaps my method may prove helpful. I 
use large round pans—tin or agate. For a pan 12 inches across 
I put six or seven nail holes about one-third of an inch from 
the side. I set a four-inch pot in the center and fill around it 
with clean sand until the pan is almost full. I then water 
thoroughly and let the sand settle a few minutes before setting 
the cuttings. 

A slender round stick (a skewer is good) is used to make 
the holes for the cuttings, driving them nearly to the bottom 
of the pan. After inserting the cutting, I press the sand closely 
around the stem. Then I put the pan in a sheltered place 
where it gets two hours of morning sun. 

The sand is kept damp, but not wet, by pouring water 
in the flower pot. I make the cuttings from ripened wood— 
not so young that it is limp or very pliable, and set in the 
sand deep enough to cover three eyes, or leaf joints. 

As soon as several new leaves have grown, indicating 
strong root growth, I lift carefully from the sand by using 
a broad knife or putty knife and pot up in moderately rich 
soil. They should be left shaded a few days after potting. 

—Katharine B. Watkins. 
Edgewater, N. J. 


‘The Pine Mouse Pest 


In parts of Pennsylvania and in other sections much dam- 
age has been done this year by a rodent called the pine mouse, 
which looks very much like an ordinary field mouse but has 
a somewhat longer tail. This mouse has a special fondness for 
tulips but also feeds on evergreens and fruit trees, working 
largely under the ground. It makes runs through the tulip 
beds and often destroys many bulbs before its presence is 
discovered. The greatest success in dealing with this pest has 
been found by the use of poisoned sweet potato. Sweet pota- 
toes are cut into the form of dice, which are stirred into a mix- 
ture of one-eighth of an ounce of strychnine alkaloid and 
one-eighth of an ounce of bi-carbonate soda. These propor- 
tions call for about three pounds of raw potatoes. It is neces- 
sary to stir the potatoes into the mixture for about five 
minutes. One dice is then dropped into each hole. The mice 
will not eat the poisoned bait except when it is inserted into 


holes and, of course, if left on the ground it may attract and 
kill birds. 


Poisoned Raisins for Mice 


There is a wild mouse which sometimes gets into my 
garden, whether or not the pine mouse I do not know. It has 
a white belly, white feet, a long tail and large eyes—alto- 
gether a beautiful little creature. When I fed these mice with 
commercially prepared poison wheat, they peeled it, taking 
the kernels and leaving the peelings, and came back for more. 
However, little raisins, which I split, and into which I in- 
serted tiny crystals of strychnine, were quickly their undoing. 

—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Cartersville, Mo. 











Alstroemerias as Garden Flowers 


merias made by the Harvard Botanical Garden at the 
last June show in Horticultural Hall, Boston. Some 
of these plants are hard to grow in the north, but the golden 
alstroemeria (Alstroemeria aurantiaca) from Chile is perfectly 
hardy at Cambridge. It prefers a damp situation and strong 
fibrous loam. When once established, it is likely to get out of 
bounds and to become more or less of a pest. The other spe- 
cies being native of the higher regions of Chile, require a much 
lighter soil than aurantiaca, although they all delight in and 
should have plenty of sunlight. 
For the following species and horticultural forms (which 
have also proved hardy here), a good compost is one that 
consists of rich, light loam, peat, or leafmold and sand. 


A. haemantha—flowers reddish yellow 

A. haemantha rosea—flowers light and dark rose shades 

A. chilensis—flowers pale rose or red, varying to white 

A. pelegrina—flowers large, lilac, spotted red-purple 

A. pelegrina alba—flowers large, pure white 

A. pulchelia—flowers long, funnel-shaped, dark red, tipped green, 
spotted inside brown 


Alstroemerias have a strong tendency to variation, espe- 
cially A. haemantha and variety rosea. However, this is no 
detriment, as all the variations are good and well worth grow- 
ing. All the above-mentioned have been tried as pot plants, 
and their worth as such far exceeded expectations. Care is 
necessary as the tubers are very brittle. For pot work the 
following method answers. Seed should be sown after it is 
ripe which may be from the end of August if from one’s 
own plants, or later if obtained from other sources. The 
same compost as advised for growing the plants, if passed 
through a one-quarter inch sieve, is admirable for sowing the 
seed in. 


Mi = attention was attracted by the display of alstroe- 





After it is sown and placed in a temperature of 50 degrees, 
most of the seed will have germinated in about three weeks. 
The seedlings should be transplanted when about three inches 
into six- or seven-inch pots, placing eight to ten in a pot. Care 
must be exercised, doing this for the reason given above. An- 
other important factor is to have proper and sufficient drain- 
age in the pots. The following summer a certain percentage 
will bloom. After flowering, the plants will naturally die 
down, when they should be placed in a frame and kept per- 
fectly dry till the beginning of October. Then they should be 
shaken out, and the tubers should be graded and repotted. 

After repotting, water should be given sparingly till growth 
has made a good start; then they should be given plenty of 
water, never allowing them to become dry, as the foliage is 
bound to be disfigured. Occasional syringings will be neces- 
sary to keep down red spider, especially if the atmosphere is 
very dry. When the buds begin to show, an application of 
liquid manure is beneficial twice a week. They should be 
staked early, to keep the growths upright. (This applies also 
to the plants grown outside.) 

I have found alstroemerias to be among the best plants to 
grow for cut flowers, as they last from eight to twelve days 
in water. Unfortunately, very few of the Alstroemerias can be 
purchased in America either as plants or seed. However, seed 
can be obtained from some of the European seed houses, and 
it will well repay anyone to procure some and grow them, as 
they are different from the usual run of garden plants. Few 
require less attention to grow them successfully, either in pots 
or when planted out. 


—Francis Lazenby. 


Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Alstroemerias Are Charming Flowers for House Decoration 
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Gladiolus Exhibition 


Special attention is called to the Gladiolus Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and the New England 
Gladiolus Society, to be held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
August 18-19. The hours on Saturday will be from 3 to 9 
P. M., and on Sunday from 12 M. to 9 P. M. 


Sweet-Scented Roses 


R. McFARLAND'S article on fragrant mock oranges in 

the July 1 Horticulture, was especially interesting to 

me, as I had the pleasure of visiting the famous Breeze Hill 

garden a few weeks ago, when many of these delightful 

shrubs were in bloom, and our genial host called attention to 
the different scents. 

A similar diversity of odors may be found among climbing 
roses. 

Two of the most delightful spots in my garden the past 
two weeks have been in the vicinity of the climbing roses 
Aviateur Bleriot and Leontine Gervais. These are both 
wichuraiana hybrids, close to the species, with fine, shiny, 
dark green foliage which lasts well into the winter, about as 
near evergreen as rose foliage can be in this locality. 

Aviateur Bleriot, originated by Fauque et Fils in 1910, is 
from Rosa wichuraiana x William Allen Richardson, a 
Noisette; the buds are small, saffron yellow, opening to 
double, gardenia shaped flowers, which soon soften to a rich 
cream; it has a distinct magnolia fragrance. 

Even more penetrating is the sweet fragrance of Leontine 
Gervais; its coppery buds open to fairly double, cupped 
blooms of salmon, orange and yellow, with a mass of golden 
stamens and red pistils. This rose was originated by Barbier & 
Co. in 1913, and while I cannot compare the scent to any 
other particular flower, one blossom in a vase will fill a room 
with its delightful fragrance. Although, to me, these two 
climbers are outstanding there are many others with splendid 
fragrance. 

Most of the Walsh climbers are fragrant, especially the 
lovely Evangeline, which has a true wild rose scent, which 
in moist weather is very noticeable some distance from the 
plant. The old Bourbon, Zephirine Drouhin, has a fragrance 
which is as fine as the flower is beautiful (and it is one of 
the loveliest). 

Gloire de Dijon, while a climbing tea rose, has been con- 
sistently hardy for me in a sheltered position, has a very 
strong tea scent, and is a beautiful rose blooming more or less 
until frost. 

Captain Thomas has given us in his new Bishop Darling- 
ton, not only one of the loveliest of roses but one of the 
sweetest; it is said to be a perpetual flowering climber, and 
perfectly hardy as far north as Philadelphia, perfect, pale 
orange-red buds, opening to large, semi-double flowers of 
deep flesh pink with a yellow glow at the centre; it has a rich 
fruity scent, also splendid foliage. 

Another new one of his, also out this year, is Bloomfield 
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Exquisite; large, very double, deep pink flowers of a strong 
La France fragrance. Descended from Gloire de Dijon and 
Gruss an Teplitz, it comes by its fragrance naturally. 

My favorite climber, Black Boy, a climbing hybrid tea 
from Australia, is also very sweet; with big semi-double 
blooms of fiery scarlet, overlaid with a blackish bloom, it is 
well named. The plant is not hardy but can be easily wintered 
by laying the canes on the ground and covering with sods. 

The foliage of the sweet briar roses will give fragrance in 
the garden all season but the plants are not handsome. 

We can, however, have this pleasant sweet briar odor from 
the rose family in an attractive shrub, the splendid Rosa 
Ecae, a native of Turkestan. Ecae is a beautiful plant at all 
times; the fine fern-like foliage is pretty and the red canes 
with their broad red thorns are handsome in winter after the 
leaves have fallen. The flowers are small, single and pale 
yellow. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 
Meshanticut Park, R. I. 


Lotteries in Seedling Roses 
| Sap ae ngteiag experimenters report the growing of 


climbing roses from seeds as being easy as easy, plus the 
certainty of surprising results, with possible prizes just ahead. 
Dahlia seedlings will range from sawed-offs of 20 inches to 
nine-foot giants, and rose seedlings show dwarfs and sky- 
scrapers, irrespective of parentage, proving that the hazards of 
parentage are equal to those of matrimony. That the seed of a 
soaring climbing rose will produce the tiniest of baby ramblers, 
hidden by its own perfect blooms, invites experiment. The 
seed should be gathered when the hips are scarlet ripe, but 
not hardened, and planted at once. Half an inch is covering 
enough, and if garden space be limited two inches between 
seeds is safe. Some of the seeds will sprout earlier than others, 
but most of the sowing should be up by the end of June, and 
all should bloom before the end of summer. Seeds chosen 
from the finest of the climbers should be sown, from Silver 
Moon, American Beauty, Doctor Van Fleet, etc. A neighbor 
might supply a few hips, and be encouraged, also, to sow 
some seed for himself. Somebody will probably obtain a new 
superb climbing rose. 


When Insect Pests Abound 


A‘ this time of year insects and diseases are busy in the 
garden. Most general gardening books and all those 
dealing with the growing of special plant families give some 
help in diagnosis and treatment. At the point where these 
fail, more specialized books are available. 

G. W. Herrick’s ‘‘Manual of injurious insects,’’ E. D. 
Sanderson’s “‘Insect pests of farm, garden and orchard, 2d 
ed. rev.”’ and F. L. Washburn’s ‘‘Injurious insects and useful 
birds, 2d ed. rev.’’ are helpful general entomologies. All three 
group their chapters by host plants, have good indexes and 
liberal illustrations. The first, being the most recent (1925), 
gives more up-to-date control measures. A. F. Mason’s new 
book, ‘Spraying, dusting and fumigating of plants,” though 
primarily intended for the large-scale grower, closes with a 
practical chapter on controlling the pests of the dooryard 
garden. F. E. Lutz’s “Field book of insects, 2d ed. rev.” 
though a field handbook, includes a long list of cultivated 
plants in its host index. It gives no control measures. 

As for specialized works, there are three volumes in the 
Rural Manuals edited by L. H. Bailey, ‘‘Manual of tree and 
shrub insects’ by E. P. Felt, ““Manual of vegetable-garden 
insects’’ by C. R. Crosby and M. D. Leonard, and ‘‘Manual 
of fruit insects’ by M. V. Slingerland and C. R. Crosby. 

The three Rural Manuals on pests are paralleled by three 
others on diseases—‘‘Manual of vegetable-garden diseases’’ by 
Charles Chupp, ‘‘Manual of fruit diseases’’ by L. R. Hesler 
and H. H. Whetzel, and ‘‘Manual of tree diseases’’ by W. H. 
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Hankin—essential for specialists. ‘‘Diseases of economic 
plants’ by F. L. Stevens and J. G. Hall covers both economic 
plants in the narrow sense and ornamentals as well. 

Dorothy Monks, Librarian. 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


‘The Treasure Flowers 


HE Treasure Flowers (Gazanias) are handsome and dis- 

tinct dwarf plants, of much value for bedding purposes, 
though only hardy enough for our summers. They make a 
good edging for taller plants in beds or borders, or they can 
be planted with other dwarf plants, always in a sunny posi- 
tion. Cuttings root freely in a coldframe in August, but if 
taken later, they require a slight bottom heat. Unless rooted 
very early, spring cuttings are almost worthless. The August- 
rooted cuttings, if potted in early October, may be placed in 
a cool house where frost is excluded. They should be given 
a larger pot in February; then, by the beginning of June, 
good plants that will flower all summer will be obtained. 
To have sturdy plants by bedding-out time, one must always 
keep them in dry, airy quarters. If kept warm, they grow 
too much, and in the spring are poor, lanky plants that can 
hardly be handled; but cool, airy treatment keeps them short 
and stocky. 

There are about 24 known species, native of South Africa, 
also several garden hybrids. The best known as G. ringens, 
G. splendens and G. longiscapa. Gazania ringens has flower 
heads of a brilliant, golden color, with an interior black 
velvet band. G. splendens has large flower heads, ray-florets 
bright orange, with a black and white spot at the base of 
each. The leaves are linear-spathulate, silky, white beneath. 
G. splendens is a very handsome plant. G. longiscapa has 
large flowers, the color being light orange, with a brown and 
white spot at the base. The leaves are long and narrow, white 
beneath. One sometimes comes across a few plants of G. splen- 
dens, but the others seem to be rare, and not known by the 
majority. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 


Saxifraga Cotyledon Pyramidalis 


HE genus Saxifraga is an enormous one, Bailey’s Cyclo- 

pedia listing fully 150 species. Not all of them are happy 
in our climate, the mossy types which are so popular for rock 
gardens in England being very sensitive to our hot summers, 
and only after several attempts have I succeeded in flowering 
one of the decipicus type this season. On previous occasions, 
before reaching flowering size, the plants have melted away. 

The subject under notice, however, is of a tougher character 
inasmuch that it prefers a dry, sunny situation. Indeed, to 
plant it on the flat is more or less courting disaster as unless 
the soil is well drained the plants will rot away in winter. 
The ideal situation for it, as the picture shows, is on the side 
of a more or less perpendicular rock wall facing west. The 
plant shown was inserted in a pocket three seasons ago 
(spring 1926), this being its first effort at flowering. As will 
be noted, the plant is a cluster of rosette-like growths, the 
leaves being somewhat fleshy. There is no certainty when a 
plant will flower but it is easy enough to increase one’s stock 
by removing the rosettes after flowering. Those that flower— 
in the present case three developed spikes but one was broken 
iccidentally—-may die and it is possible that the divisions will 
not bloom for a year or two. 

But it is worth waiting for. The spike shown is only 
partially developed; ten days later it was almost a solid pyra- 
mid, 30 inches long and about a foot through the base, the 
spike being in fine shape for over three weeks and so heavy 
‘s to necessitate staking. The flowers are white spotted with 
red, about three-quarters of an inch across and produced 
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literally in hundreds. The only winter protection given was 
a little straw held in place by pea sticks. 

Saxifragas are not difficult to raise from seed and certainly 
are not so slow germinating as primulas, though the type 
under notice is not quick to flower. Seedlings of pyramidalis 
and others of its class, are not likely to bloom under four 
years. Seed should be sown in sandy soil in pots in a shaded 
frame and the young plant nursed along in small pots until 
large enough to plant out. I feel proud to have flowered 
it in New Jersey and aside from the divisions I shall make, 
I hope the plant will seed, as I find home saved seed of 
some rock plants, especially primulas, is far easier to ger- 
minate than bought seed. Primula rosea which originally 
took me two years to germinate, has, this season, with 





Saxifraga Cotyledon Pyramidalis in a Rock Garden 


home saved seed, sown immediately, come up in ten days. 
P. denticulata and P. japonica, too, come so readily that 
swarms of seedlings appear among the old plants. Bought 
seed that has been carried over winter takes weeks or months. 

—T. A. Weston. 
New York. 


Salvia Uliginosa for Late Flowers 

When selecting perennials to bloom in the fall, the garden 
maker may well include Salvia uliginosa, a very useful species 
from Brazil. It makes a fine upright growth with smooth 
leaves and light blue flowers which are produced in long 
terminal spikes. If well cared for, plants will grow five or six 
feet high but in most gardens three or four feet will be found 
the limit. This salvia begins to bloom in August or September 
and continues until frost. Unfortunately, it is not as hardy as 
might be wished, and it is advisable in the northern states 
to lift young plants and carry them over the winter in a 
coldframe or a cool but frost-proof cellar, storing them with 
plenty of earth around the roots. The plants are easily propa- 
gated by division and should be separated in the spring. 
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An Interesting Arrangement of Stepping Stones 


Stepping Stones and Crevice Planting 


Plantings tie the house to the ground; paths tie the 

garden to the house. For effects that shun rigid formal- 
ity, yet present the beauty of order and arrangement, stepping 
stones are satisfactory. Slabs irregular as they come from 
the quarry, or carefully squared, flat or slightly rounded, 
bearing the appearance of age, or colored by water seepage, 
usually of iron; and slates, sandstones, artificial stones, in- 
cluding cements, and tiles, are among the materials available. 
Motorists who must have an objective can search and collect 
far and wide until their path is filled with slabs each from a 
different place such as farm yards, brinks of disused wells, 
and even farmers’ stone fences. A born collector’s soul will 
prosper in such quests. 

But remembering that the garden is the room of one’s 
house that is out of doors even a path will be as carefully 
considered as madam’s table tracker or corridor rugs. And 
no part of the garden should have truer simplicity and beauty. 

Crevice planting and between separated slabs can be over- 
done. When grass is used it must be fit for mowing, and the 
stones should be sunken enough, but only enough, to permit 
the smooth operation of the mowing machine. The use of 
flowering plants must be controlled by habit of growth, in- 
cluding height and bloom color, lest the entire fitness of the 
flagged or stoned path be marred. Pockets of soil six inches, 
preferably 4 foot, deep should be provided between slabs, and 
liberal water supply must be anticipated, for the stones will 
become decidedly hot in midsummer, unless in partial shade. 
Planting should not be crowded. Three stones in a garden 
corner with apparently casual but really careful placement, 
holding and protecting suitable small plants between them, 
can be beautiful, while lavish labor and cost in path work 
can be fashionable—and may easily be little else. 

Plants suitable for growing between stepping stones, and 
flagging, in this locality or that, five inches or less in height if 


(J Pisntin walks are as varied as gardens and owners. 


unforced, include bugle weed (Ajuga reptans); wall cress 
(Arabis albida) blue; false wall cress (Aubrietia deltoidea) 
dark violet; harebell (Campanula pusilla, and alba) blue, and 
white; purple bell (Campanula pulla); babysbreath (Gyp- 
sophila repens) ; spring snow (Hutchinsia alpina) ; moss pink 
(Phlox subulata); rose moss (Portulaca grandiflora) in 
colors; soapwort (Saponaria ocymoides) rose; goldmoss 
(Sedum acre) ; white mountain thyme (Thymus serpyllum), 
and speedwell (Veronica allionii). 

To save mistakes slabs or flagstones should be placed upon 
the surface and moved about until their arrangement is satis- 
fying. Then they may be suitably sunk. Such an attractive 
foot-faring as that shown in the illustration can be obtained 
by arranging and then sinking the stones upon an already 
established lawn. 

For newly graded grounds grass seed may be sown between 
the steps. There is a special, hardy variety of Bermuda grass 
perfectly adapted for growing between stepping stones. It can 
be propagated by cuttings applied as small pieces of sod. 
Growth will meet in time even when the pieces are set some 
inches apart. Creeping bent grass, Rhode Island bent, and 
crested dog’s tail, are other good grass varieties, and the last 
named is excellent for shaded places. 

The next few years will see creeping bentgrass (carpet bent 
is more accurate) used with highly satisfying results. Several 
strains are offered by nurseries. With ordinary attention as to 
watering and enriching it is most accommodating as to soils, 
although it prefers an acid soil, and one that is a sandy loam. 
As a joint-filler between flaggings and steppings it is the 
material par excellence. Poured concrete walks can provide 
just the right crevices for filling with carpet bent by setting 
two by four joists on edge in the concrete work, and removing 
after the cement has set. A crevice four inches deep is thus 
provided, which is filled with soil, and the bent grass planted 
on its surface. 
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Bearded Irises and Their Care’ 


EARDED irises are so easy to grow that many people go 
to the extreme of saying that they are impossible to 
kill. Like most other plants, however, they repay good 

treatment and should be given a good garden soil rather than 
consigned to places where nothing else will grow. Most of 
them prefer a fairly stiff clay soil, but they thrive also on 
sand if liberally fed, and some few varieties like humus also. 
Use your ordinary garden soil and give the plants a little 
extra bone meal every year or every few years. Do not use 
animal manures with them, but if you have no bone meal 
use wood ashes or some other commercial fertilizer. 

In our eastern states transplanting can be done any time 
in the growing season and even in winter if the ground is not 
frozen, but most people prefer to plant either the first thing 
in the spring or immediately after blooming early in June, 
or in September; the latter is the time that most iris nurseries 
prefer to do their shipping. Plants should be set shallow so 
that the sun may shine directly on the fleshy rhizome, and 
thus ripen it before winter sets in. 

Plant single strong divisions rather than large clumps, and 
expect to replant every fourth, fifth or sixth year, dividing 
up the old plants when this is done. Plant eight inches apart 
for immediate effect, or 18 inches or two feet apart if you 
are willing to wait a year or two for a mass of bloom. Do 
not expect many flowers the spring after planting. The best 
bloom will come the second, third and fourth springs, and in 
some gardens plants can be kept five or ten years without 
moving. In most gardens, however, it is best to keep the 
plants moving from place to place every three or four years. 

Like all plants irises have their enemies, but the only two 
which are serious are the iris borer and the iris rot. The borer 
begins in the upper leaves about the blooming season and can 
often be seen and cut out or squashed at that time. In June or 
July he eats his way down into the root and there does great 
damage. The holes eaten by the borer often become decaying 
spots where water may rest, and here the bacterial disease iris 
rot may appear and do damage. This disease may be serious 
in wet years and is best guarded against by giving extra good 
drainage to these plants and trying to forget that they are 
related to our swamp irises. 

All bearded irises grow naturally on hillsides in dry coun- 
tries and require the greatest amount of sunshine and heat, 
and the best drainage that we can give them. Under such 
conditions iris rot need not ever become serious, but it may 
be troublesome in very rainy seasons and bad infestations 
should be dug up and burned. Slight infestations are easily 
cut out with a knife or spade, and may oftentimes be com- 
pletely cured by cutting off a few leaves and thus letting the 
sunlight in to dry up the rhizome. 

For garden effect the light colors are of the greatest impor- 
tance and white, lavender, blue and yellow varieties should be 
used in quantities. Many of the loveliest irises are of darker 
colors. They should not be omitted but they should be used 
as specimens in small gardens rather than in mass plantings, 
for a flower that is indescribably beautiful in itself may often 
be lost in the garden picture because the color does not carry 
well at a distance. 

White varieties are particularly needed and they can be 
had not only from pure white flowers but from white flowers 
with the blue markings of the old and well-known Mme. 
Chereau, or from flowers with white standards and deeper 
colored falls, such as the old and well-known Victorine. For 
pure white there are La Neige or White King, both of which 
are easily obtainable. Gardeners wishing new and expensive 
varieties may add Sophronia and Purissima, but this is a good 





*From a lecture by John C. Wister at Horticultural Hall, Boston. 


place to call attention to the fact that for garden planting 
first-class varieties can be obtained for 35 or 50 cents apiece, 
and that when more money is asked for a variety it does not 
indicate necessarily that it is better than the cheap ones, for 
the price is based not as much on quality as on the scarcity of 
a novelty. 

When I mention high-priced novelties, therefore, it is only 














“Opera,” a Deep Rich Purple Iris 


for the advanced gardener who wishes to try out new things 
while they are new, and the beginner or the person with only 
a casual interest in iris should stick to the reasonably-priced 
kinds. Old and cheap but very good for a white effect are the 
varieties Mrs. George Darwin, Mrs. Horace Darwin, Fairy, 
and Ma Mie, the latter being in my opinion a distinct im- 
provement on the still older Mme. Chereau. Those gardeners 
who have Victorine in their garden would do well to throw 
it away and substitute Rhein Nixe, and persons wishing nov- 
elties with a white standard and deep red purple falls may try 
Mildred Presby and Gen. MacPherson. 

Lavender blues also give a light effect in the garden and 
should perhaps be used more often than any other color. Of 
old varieties none can equal Princess Beatrice, an improved 
form of the still older Pallida Dalmatica. Of similar coloring 
but much earlier in bloom and valuable therefore in prolong- 
ing the season, are Bluet, Mrs. Tinley and Duke of York, 
and to prolong the season after Princess Beatrice, Corrida is 
one of the most lovely and charming of all iris, but fine as 
Princess Beatrice is in its own season it should have com- 
panions,-and I advise planting Western Dream, Odaroloc and 
the very new Mary Barnett, all of which are a good deal like 
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A Great Treat 
for You! 


POT GROWN watts 
Vive best resul ies! 


Now is the time to plant 
your next year’s crop 


Home grown strawberries! The pride 
of every home garden. The luscious 
delicacy of every home table. Now 
you too can grow them! 

Pot grown plants enable you to raise 
your own crop — easily — with full 
assurance of success. The root systems 
are complete. The method is simple. 
The berries are more delicious! 


Write for our plan and prices 


Lovett’s Nursery 
Box 148 Little Silver, N. J. 
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HYBRID DELPHINIUM SEED 
Selected Strain 
of beautiful combination of rare colors, 
size and forms, package 50 cents 
EDGELL ROAD GARDENS 
Framingham Center Massachusetts 








REGAL LUPINS 


A new strain, selected from Harkn¢ss’ im- 


ported Regal Hybrids, producing fine large | 


spikes of self or bi-colored flowers, in pur- 
pie, rose, orchid, fawn, mauve 
Seed, 1/4 oz. $1 
Seedlings, ready Sept. 1st 
$5 per 100; $3 ner 50; $1 per 12. 
B. W. BUXTON 
114 Central Street Peabody, Mass. 








EVERGREEN 


Broad Leaf Flowering Shrubs 


First class collected stock 
Rhododendron Max. and Mountain Laurel 
2 to 4 ft. 25—$5.00. 100—$18.00 
Hemlock Trees 
2 to 4 ft. 25—$4.50. 100—$16.00 
Fancy Holly 
2 to 4 ft. 25-—-$7.00. 100—$25.00 
Seedlings of all the above stock 
6 to 18 inches 100—$10.00 
JOHN E. NORRIS 
Box 29 Doeville, Tenn. 








Viola Jersey Gem 


25 strong little plants $3.00 
Clumps $4.00 per doz. 
SEEDLINGS in great variety of 
Perennials in finest imported strains. 
Plant now and have ready for your 
garden next spring. Send for list 
of seed, seedlings, plants and ferns. 


BROOK-IN-WOOD GARDENS 
Hamiiton, Massachusetts 
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Princess Beatrice, and the similarly colored but differently 
formed varieties Lord of June, Crusader and Queen Caterina. 

Of darker effect in lavender blues running up into purple, 
we have the old and well-known Juniata; and deepest of all, 
the new well-known Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau, one of the 
most gorgeous of all irises. A novelty to be considered with 
it is Germaine Perthuis. As deep in tone but different in ef- 
fect are the Dominion seedlings, Duke of Bedford and Swazi, 
which are preferable ‘to thé famous Dominion as garden 
plants. 

The lavender blues blend almost imperceptibly into the 
lavender pinks, and some varieties like Cluny and William 
Marshall are hard to classify either on one side or the other, 
but getting away from the twilight zone between the two 
colors we have the pale pink Wyomissing, the old universal 
favorite, Queen of May, and its modern rivals Susan Bliss, 
Dream and Roseway, and the still newer Aphrodite. Darker 
and totally different in effect are Caprice and Edouard Michel, 
the latter long a standard of quality but often a despair as a 
poor grower and now outclassed by Imperator. And in the 
deep rich reddish purples we have such magnificent things as 
Opera, Medrano, Seminole, Moa, Cardinal and Morning 
Splendor, these ranging in price from 50 cents to $35 apiece, 
so that a good variety can be had to suit any pocketbook. 

Leaving these varieties we come by almost imperceptible 
stages into the great group of blends that I referred to above, 
as containing almost every conceivable color in the rainbow 
mixed together. Quaker Lady is one of the most charming of 
the older blends and with it should be planted at least Steep- 
way, Liberty, Afterglow and Asia in the light colors, and 
Alcazar and Mme. Vernoux in the deep purples. On the yel- 
low and bronze side is Jacquesiana, introduced in 1844, while 
Prosper Laugier is more modern. Surpassing both is Ambas- 
sadeur, introduced in 1920 and now popular from coast to 
coast and unsurpassed in its rich yellow gold and bronze 
shadings. A few years ago it was scarce and expensive but 
now everyone can have it and everyone should plant it. 


‘The Silky Cornel 


Cornus amomum, the silky cornel, is not a satisfactory 
plant unless it can be given sufficient room for its wide-spread- 
ing branches to extend freely over the ground. When crowded 
by other plants the branches become erect and it loses its real 
beauty and value. To be seen at its best this cornel should 
have a clear space with a diameter of not less than 20 feet 
in which to spread. It is well suited for the front of groups 
of trees and shrubs, and there is no better shrub to plant by 
the margins of ponds and streams, where its long branches 
can hang gracefully over the water. Its purple stems are attrac- 


tive in winter, and the bright blue fruits which ripen in the 
autumn add to the value of this native shrub. 
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Daphne cneorum 


A Complete List of 
Nursery Stock 


Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
green Shrubs, etc., in specimens, small 
transplants and seedling sizes. 


Write for our “Short Guide’’— 
New edition for 1928. 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church St., New York City 














RARE CHINESE GENTIANS 


Encrusted Saxifraga and Androsaces, etc. 
Two hundred and fifty varieties rare rock 
plants and alpines 


Catalog on Request 


Mrs. Edith Banghart, F.R.H.S. 
ROCKMARGE ALPINE GARDENS 
MEDINA, WASHINGTON 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 
Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 



































LATER’S 


RARE IRISES LATER'S 


At Special Low Prices 
Amarind, Aphrodite, Autumn Queen, 
C. E. Stringer, Dolly Madison, Zada, 
Bruno, Germaine Perthuis, Imperator, 
Lady Byng, Lady Lillian, Leonato, 
Majestic, Mary Gibson, Mildred Presby, 
Mrs. Marian Cran, Nebraska, Pioneer, 
Robert Wallace, Mornin Splendor, 
Souv. de Loetitia Michaud, Etc., Ete. 

Send for complete list 


SUNNYSIDE GARDENS 
Natick Mass. 
L. MERTON GacE, Prop’r 


“STANDARD-SUPREME” 


SEEDS 


Wrexham novelties grown. 
$1.00 per pkt. of over 100 seeds 
VICTOR O. B. SLATER 
iia ae Specialist 











DELP >HINIUM | 


Delivered as soon as gathered from our TEST | 
GARDEN which includes the finest eediien 


MASSACHUSETTS 





RARE IRIS 


Surplus from private garden, priced reason- 
ably while they last. Lilium Regale bulbs, 
strong flowering size, $.50 each. 
MBS. GERTRUDE I. TITUS 
17 Sheridan Road Swampscott, Mass. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc. 


New Hardy "Mums. Barbara Oumming, 
(yellow) and Gypsy Girl (crimson). 


New Hardy Aster, Queen Mary (blue). 
Other novelties in perennials 
Ask for list 


Box B, Bristol, Connecticut 











Dulau & Company, Ltd. 
Horticultural Booksellers @ 
Publishers, 
$2, Old Bond Street, 

London, W. I. England. 
Founded 1792. 

We specialize in all kinds of books for the 
gardener and flower lover. Catalogue 157 
sent post free. 








The New 
Flora and Silva 


quarterly journal devoted to plants 
and their cultivation in gardens. 
The first number will be published 
October 


Edited by 
E. H. M. COX 


Editor of THE GARDEN 1924-1926 
Author of Farrer’s Last Journey, ¢t: 
£1 a year post free, or 6/- a 
single copy post free 
“The New Flora and Silva” will co! 
tain original articles by the best author- 
ities on all subjects of importance to 
the keen gardener. The production and 
illustrations will be of the best. 

A prospectus will be sent post free 
on application to 


The New Flora and Silva Ltd. 


32, Old Bond Street 
London, W. 1. England 
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French Hydrangeas With 
Color Variations 


HE French hydrangea can hardly be overpraised. The 

profusion of flower production, their soft tones and long 
duration, make the French hydrangeas great favorites. A 
plant has been known to produce 600 heads of blue flowers 
at one time. It flourishes particularly well by the sea, possibly 
because of humidity, and the presence of salt in the air. 

Because French hydrangeas are tender, complete winter pro- 
tection is needful. Here and there plants sheltered from much 
of the winter sun, and from prevailing winds, will survive 
year after year without any care. In Newport boxes or bar- 
rels open at both ends are put over the plants after tying up 
the branches, and filled with soil. Tub cultivation is extensive 
and very satisfactory. Removal to a light cellar of about 40 
degrees F. just before hard frosts is important, lest freezing 
injure the buds. Watering through the winter should be only 
sufficient to prevent the roots from drying completely, and 
the branches shriveling. The tubs may be set in the open very 
early in the spring, but must be guarded against unexpectedly 
late frosts. 

Varieties listed include Avalanche large white; 
de Vibraye extra large bright rose; Lilie Mouillere bright car- 


mine-rose; Senateur Henri David immense trusses of rosy red; 
Souv. de Mme. E. Chautard pink, blue in slightly acid soil, 


HORTICULTURE 








Gen. 


very early; Trophee carmine-red; Caprice large white; Co- | 


quelocot deep carmine; E. G. Hill immense pink; Elmar im- 
mense fringed deep carmine; L’Islette early pink; Lilie Mouil- 


lere carmine-rose; Mme. E. Mouillere early pure white; Spen- | 


dens glossy clear red; Success large clear pink; Yvonne Cayeux 
pale pink. 

An English nursery offers a “‘blueing powder, one pound 
to each bushel of soil. To intensify the blue color of the 
flowers when the plants are freely growing and well rooted 
water once a week with three-quarters ounce of powder per 
gallon of water. The plants that are being blued should be 
fed with manure water but once a week, but not on the day 
when watered for blueing.’’ This firm offers Blue Prince, dull 
red, but dark cornflower blue when powder treated; and 
Coerulea, which turns to pink unless treated. 

One gallon of boiling water, two pounds of iron filings, 
two ounces of bone meal, and two drops of nitric acid, 
allowed to stand in a sunny place for a week will change 
the pink flower of hydrangea hortensis to azure blue. The 


plants subjected to this treatment invariably produce pink | 


flowers when the chemicals in the soil have been exhausted. 

A Japanese firm offers Ajisai, large rosy blue to light blue; 
Alba, a changeless pure white; Shirogaku, guard petals star- 
like and white, blue center; and Virens, light pink, with frag- 
rant foliage. 

American gardeners sometimes induce blue flowers by 
crumbling half a pound of alum, and mixing with a bushel 
of soil. 


Success With Lavender-Cotton 


Apropos of Mr. Hamblin’s list of recent deaths in the 
Harvard Botanic Garden, let me give my experience with 
santolina. After losing it about every third winter, and miss- 
ing it greatly, I began making cuttings in July, dibbling them 
along the shady side of a frame, and planting them for edges 
the following spring. These young plants survive the two 
following winters; so that before the third winter I pull them 
out, make the clayish soil a little better and the place is ready 
for young plants in the spring. 

—Lucy E. Keeler. 


Fremont, Ohio. 











Rare Plants and Bulbs 


I very much doubt if any other American catalog is as rich 
in the unusual things. If you cannot get elsewhere write 
to me, for I have many fine things not listed. 


California’s Choicest Bulbs is a most attractive illus- 
trated catalog in which only West American bulbs and 
plants are offered. You can grow my lovely Erythroniums 
and Camassias easily. With only a little more trouble 
many of my Lilies, Mariposa Tulips, and other bulbous 
things will thrive with you. 


My Perennial Plant catalog contains a very fine list of 
Rock Garden plants, classified as to best situation and cul- 
ture. In this connection I offer by far the largest Ameri- 
can list of Sedums and Sempervivums, and many novelties. 
In my general list you will find 24 colors of double hollyhocks offered. 
Day Lilies, Delphiniums, Hardy Blue Salvias which are among the 
finest blue flowers known. The rarest new Michaelmas Daisies, Del- 


phiniums as good as can be had, and very many other rare and 
fine things. 


Both catalogs will be mailed free on application 


CARL PURDY 


BOX 83 UKIAH, CALIP. 


I pay postage and guarantee safe delivery 




















Iris Delphiniums 
Peonies Phlox 


SERVICE vs. PROMISES 


A writer to the Flower Grower says, ‘‘As a usual thing I 
get the poorest service from the advertiser who glibly 
promises the most.”’ 


Be that as it may, we do not consider it necessary to make 

extravagant promises. All we promise is that we will try 

our best to please our customers by giving good value and 
prompt, careful service. 

















y A satisfied customer is our best adver- 
tisement; he tells his friends, they tell 
«their friends, and our business is 
» bound to grow. 


We wish we might have the name of 
every reader of HORTICUL- 
TURE on our mailing list as 
a SATISFIED customer. 


For $3.00 we will send 12 iris 
worth all of $5.00. For $5.00 will 

send 12 worth more than $8.00, 
“ 2 no two alike. 100 Iris in mix- 
an ture, at least 27 va- 
rieties, not labeled, 
for $5.00; 1000 for 
$45.00. 


. Geo. N. Smith 
, “) 167 Cedar Street 

‘i » Wellesley Hills 

Mass. 
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Become Acquainted with 


Leading Gardeners 


IF America’s best gardeners should 
visit your garden, you would treasure 
every comment and word of advice. 
You can have the benefit of their ex- 


perience through the columns of the 

GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 

the official organ of the National 

Association of Gardeners. 

Treat yourself to a seven months’ trial 

subscription. Send $1 today. Or send 
$2 for full year, plus the 
current issue, 13 issues in 
all. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICL 


522-H Fifth Ave. 
New York City 
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Pot-grown Strawberry Plants 


will produce a large crop of fruit next year if planted now. We offer 
the following selected varieties: Early—Arabine, Howard 17, Glen 
Mary, Premier, Senator Dunlap; Medium—Big Joe, Brandywine, 
Marshall, New York; Late—Commonwealth, Gandy, Judith, William 


Belt. 


Each of above varieties, $1 per doz.; $7 per 100; $60 per 1000. Ever- 
bearing varieties, Superb, Progressive, $1.25 per doz.; $8 per 100; $70 


per 1000. 


Send for our Midsummer Catalogue ready now— 
copy sent free on request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 





DESIGN OF GARDENS, 


THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


THE MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE TRAINED TO GIVE ADVICE IN THE 
ESTATES, SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS, 
PLAYGROUNDS, PARKS, AND THE MANY PROBLEMS OF TOWN PLANNING. 
Membership lists may be obtained by writing to the Secretary 
71 Highland Road, Brookline 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


For July and August 
Delivery 


There are no Irises more beautiful than the 
Siberian and the Orientalis. Blooming just about 
the time the Standard are fading they fill in 
the space between those and the Japanese. The 
tall grasslike leaves are wery ornamental and 
form masses of green foliage throughout the 
summer. They will thrive in both dry and 
damp places. Bordering a pond and planted near 
clamps of mixed colored Japanese irises the 
Orientalis will blossom until the first Japanese 
irises show their lovely large blooms. 


PRICES 


Orientalis Blue King, 
Orientalis Snow een, 
Mixed, unnamed Japanese, 


Special prices per 100 














$2.50 per doz. 
3.50 per doz. 
2.50 per doz. 


Sent by express collect 
Mr. & Mrs. William Edwin Clark 


Sunnymede Gardens 
Sharon Mass. 








An Iris Bargain 
$5.00 Postage Paid 


Ma Mie 

Mrs. Cowley 
Mme. Chobaut 
Neptune 

Queen Caterina 
Quaker Lady 
Seminole 
Shekinah 
Knysna Tristam 

Lent Williamson Virginia Moore 


Afterglow 
Alcazar 
Aurora 

Cluny 
Camelot 

Dora Langdon 
Dalila 

Dawn 





Hillside Gardens 
Amesbury, Mass. 


Dreer’s 


Midsummer Catalogue 


Now, while selection is complete, order 
the winter and spring flowering Bulbs 
it lists, and other Seasonable Seeds. 
Follow its expert advice on the plant- 
ing of Vegetables and Flowers. 

Also write for our interesting book- 
let on “The Romance of Growing 
Things.” 























Either or both free if you mention 
“Horticulture”’ 
HENRY A. DREER 
' 1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
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Growing Gladioli From Seed 


| Rage the dahlia the gladiolus is easily grown from seed, but 
while dahlia seedlings bloom the same season as sown 
gladioli seedlings will not bloom until the second summer, 
and some not until the third summer, although there are re- 
ported bloomings the first season from seed, the reporters 
insisting that never before had gladioli been grown in the 
ground, nor any but the sown seed. A quart of seed will not 
take up much space, for the seedlings can almost touch one 
another the first year and the second, and the poorest bloom- 
ing plants can be destroyed as they appear, affording more 
room for the others. Covered one-eighth inch with soil, in a 
carefully made seed bed, germination is satisfactory from 
early spring sowing, provided the surface does not dry out 
until the grass-spear-like plants are up. As commercial growers 
do not usually offer much seed, and some none, plans for 
another year should be made in advance by asking for seed 
before this year’s blooming period has begun. Selected spikes 
will be left to ripen seed for your order. No two seedlings are 
alike, of course, and a sizable seedling bed in the cutting sec- 
tion of a garden becomes a fascinating place for study. Some 
of America’s most successful growers are producing millions 
of seedlings, only a few of which will be deemed worthy 
public attention. If the named sorts of both dahlias and 
gladioli were reduced one-half, or better yet, to one-quarter 
of their present numbers, buyers would be less confused, less 
uncertain what was best to grow, and gardens quite as 
worthily supplied with superb varieties. 


Summer Blooming Shrubs 


A surprisingly large number of shrubs with conspicuous 
flowers bloom during the summer months. The list includes 
the heathers (calluna vulgaris), and several species of genista 
and cytisus. The yellow-flowered Woad Wax includes the 
variety Genista tinctoria, too well known in Essex County, 
Mass., where it has escaped from cultivation and ruined many 
hundred acres of hillside pastures. The lespedezas with their 
abundant purple, pea-shaped flowers, and the handsomest of 
the Chinese buddleias are still to bloom. The Japanese Hy- 
drangea paniculata and its varieties, and the hydrangeas of 
North America produce the showiest July and August flowers. 


The Forget-me-not Anchusa 


Not infrequently the forget-me-not anchusa (Anchusa 
myosotidiflora) is mistaken for a real although large forget- 
me-not, having exactly the same delicate blue color. The 
flowers are carried two feet high on stiff, wiry stems. A 
good-sized group of this alkanet in bloom readily arrests 
attention, so elegant is its growth and so delicate its color. 
It is essentially a plant for the mixed border, where it is most 
effective grouped in the foreground. Often it seeds freely, 
seedlings springing up around established plants. The best 
return, however, is obtained from two-year-old or older 
plants, which flower profusely. The culture of this anchusa 
calls for no special treatment, it being a true perennial and 
perfectly hardy, not rotting away after flowering and leaving 
blank spaces such as A. italica and its varieties are inclined 
to do. 














*exsout DAHLIAS 
50c each, Postpaid 


PROPAGATION OF THE DAHLIA 
CULTIVATION OF THE DAHLIA 
FERTILIZING FOR LARGE BLOOMS 
HARVESTING AND STORING DAHLIAS 
ENEMIES AND PESTS OF DAHLIAS 


All five for $2.00 


Well made, strongly bound, 
and usefully illustrated. 


Sold only by 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


always 
specify t 


ATKINS & DURBROW, In 
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The Butterfly Weed 


E Butterfly Weed, Asclepias tuberosa, deserves greater 

attention because of its beauty and adaptability, and be- 
cause of the danger of ultimate extinction which more and 
more threatens it. 

Although indigenous to the seaside, it has been successfully 
grown as far inland as Framingham, Mass., and if it can 
thrive there, why not in any inland location? The name 
swamp milkweed, sometimes applied to it, is a misnomer, for 
its winged seeds will fix themselves for a short period of time 
almost anywhere, and if it flourishes in a swamp it is in spite 
of it, not because it delights to be there. The truth is it craves 
much sunlight and moisture, but cannot long survive in soil 
that is water-clogged, or choked by weeds or undergrowth. 
In the location of its choice, and where it continues to increase, 
there will be found moist humus below, deep at its tuberous 
roots, with a thick layer of sand above, which draws in both 
rain and dew, and discourages weed growth. 

The seeds should be sown in the garden, in soil that is 
rich in humus. A little bone meal should be added, but no 
lime, or manure. After the soil has been softened, moisten and 
mix with the gloved hand until it is in proper condition for 
planting. After sowing the seeds cover the bed with a cold- 
frame box to keep out the mealy potato bug, which may be 
in waiting somewhere, to eat the seedlings when they appear. 

Water with a fine spray when needful. It is a wise pre- 
caution, also, to cover the top of the frame with dark mos- 
quito netting during the hot months. This protects the seed- 
lings from sun, hard showers and strong winds. They will 
soon appear, looking like little fir trees. Transplant in August 
into a coldframe, for they must pass their first winter pro- 
tected by a frame, we thereafter they are safe in the open 
garden. 

—Mrs. E. N. Hedden. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Insect Pests in a Wild Garden 


I have been raising Cypripedium spectabile in a wild garden for several 
years successfully, using collected plants which bloom well, and lately have 
even been able to make purchased plants bloom after a few years. This 
year for the first time a soft greenish worm has eaten holes in two of the 
flowering stalks, destroying them before his presence was made known in 
any way. Can you suggest a remedy, or something to keep this worm 
away without hurting the plant? 

There is also a worm or snail which has destroyed nearly all my wild 
lilies, eating holes through the buds or stalks just as they come up out of 
the ground in early spring. What can I do to prevent that? Often be- 
fore I know where the lily is coming up, it has a hole through it and is 
spoiled. There are large numbers of snails in my wild garden, and it was 
stated that lime should be used to keep them away. Of course this is im- 
possible where cypripediums are being grown. Can you suggest some other 
way to get rid of the snails? 

Probably the worms which are doing damage in your wild 
garden can be controlled by using a combination of powdered 
arsenate of lead and tobacco dust. Mix well and apply with 
a dusting gun or a cheesecloth bag, beginning as soon as the 
plants appear. It will do no harm to use a little lime on the 
bed, for Cypripedium spectabilis or regina will endure lime, 


although other kinds will not. 


Planting Forget-me-not Seed 


It is not too late to plant the seeds of forget-me-nots in 
order to have flowers early next spring. The seeds can be sown 
in the open ground, but better results are obtained if a cold- 
frame is used and light protection given during the winter. 
When they have once been established, forget-me-nots often 
self-sow, but gradually deteriorate. It is well occasionally to 
start new plants. The variety known as Victoria has long 
been a favorite, and the newer kind called Victoria ultra- 
marine is even better. Forget-me-nots like a little shade, but 
will grow almost anywhere. It is not necessary to plant them 
in a swamp. Some garden makers are using them freely as 
carpets under tulips and other bulbs. 
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Plants Drink their 





Tuber respond quicker to water soluble Fertilizers because 
roots absorb them at once—no waiting! 
NOW,—BUILD UP LAWNS—Grass stolons upon which the life and spread of 
grass depend cease to multiply if soil is impoverished. Rusty blotches appear. Spring 
and Summer growth with frequent cuttings remove plant food little by little. Use 
the fertilizers mentioned nies and restore normal growth. 

S, ROSES, etc., now demand plenty of food for Fall and 
The soil about them is partly depleted. They store up reserve supplies in 
Strengthen them against Jack 


Bud, Blossom, Leaf, 


Winter. 
crowns and tap -roots for next season's blossoms. 


| Frost's icy fingers. 
DAHLIAS need encouragement just now. Feed them for large size blossoms, bril- 
| liant hues and rich colors. You'll be richly rewarded in September and October. 


Nitrophoska and Floranid (Urea) 


are the logical, tested plant foods to use. ‘“‘So different’’ from others. 

ROPHOS KA—+4 times stronger than the usual Fertilizers—is a new, complete 
plant qo So pounds equal 2,000 pounds of best manure in fertilizer value. 
| Contains 15% Nitrogen, 30% Phosphoric Acid and 15% Potash. 

FLORANID (U ) is the quickest acting plant food known—highly concen- 
trated. 46% aseee equalling 55.9% Ammonia. The most valuable of all 
lant foods, as Nitrogen promotes healthy and vigorous growth. 

th of these valuable fertilizers are water soluble, quickly available; clean, odor- 
less, ““EASY-TO-USE” and above all economical. 












TRY THIS SPECIAL OFFER.—A Test will prove our words true. Use on 
Lawns, Flowers, House Plants, Vegetables, Shrubs, Hedges, Shades Trees. We will 
send postpaid with directions for application for a limited time: 

One Pound each of Floranid and Nitrophoska ...... $1.00 

Five Pounds each of Floranid and Nitrophoska .... 3.00 

Ten Pound Sack of Calcium Nitrate ...........-- 1.00 


For plants that prefer lime. 


Sold by dealers Everywhere. If not at your dealers, order direct. Garden litera- 
ture in Nature’s colors, FREE. Tells in detail how to get 
ty most value out of our fertilizers. 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
Corporation 
Garden Dept. 

285-E Madison Ave., New York 


~=¥ ——)/ 
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Insist on having 


Genuine Holland “Ideal” 
Granulated Peat Moss 


Since the wonderful success of “IDEAL’’ Holland Peat Moss has 
been established, Peat Moss from other countries has appeared in the 
market whose value for horticultural purposes cannot be compared with 


the Genuine ‘“IDEAL’’ Holland Moss. 


“IDEAL” Holland Peat is the oldest deposit in the world, finer and 
softer texture, contains less fibre and is far superior to any other peat 
moss in the market. By a new process ‘IDEAL’ Peat Moss is made 
the easiest to handle. 


We receive many unsolicited letters from satisfied customers like the 
following (original on file in our office): “‘I shall use ‘IDEAL’ Peat 
Moss steadily, for the brand I have been using is often very hard to 
pulverize while this is ‘truly Ideal.’ Its uniform granulation makes it a 
delight to use. I spread half a bale today with one-tenth the effort and 
in one-quarter of the time I would have used on the brand I have 
previously used.”’ 


We are now putting out a large carton for household use. If you 
are not already aware of its wonderful value for starting seed, order a 
trial carton at once, use as directed, and note the difference in the quick 
start and heavy root growth, which makes strong healthy plants. 
Mulch one-half your Sweet Peas and Garden Peas with “IDEAL” 
Peat Moss and note the difference. 


Prices —- Large carton delivered anywhere in New England $1.50 
parcel post prepaid. Outside of New England postage extra over the 
New England rate. Large bales delivered free in Metropolitan Boston at 
$4.00 per bale. Ten bale lots at $3.50 per bale. For shipment out- 
side of Boston we will deliver to Boston freight or express stations as 
designated, at these prices. Samples and our “IDEAL” circular gladly 
sent free upon request. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Importers and Sole Distributors for New England of 
Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss. 
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BARGAINS 


JTromPFEIFFER 
FLOWER SPECIALIST 


Rare, exquisitely beautiful peonies and 
hliris, propagated by Pfeiffer, of Winona, 
kj the widely known flower specialist, are 

placed in bargain groups. Now, you and 
other flower lovers can easily ‘afford an 
entire border or bed of those choice, vig- 


/ iris you have always wanted. The bargains 
offered here will make you acquainte? with 
Pfeiffer’s Special Quality. 


Greatest of All Flowers 
are Pfeiffer’s favorites. Field after field of 
ieee King flowers of the flower kingdom have 
own and developed right in the nursery 
feiffer customers. Every kind from 
rd varieties to the very rarest. Only 
extra late e divisions with multiple are 
sent to fi ower lovers. Three barb bar- 

gains are given here. More in Cata 

ousands of flower lov- 


= ypeisies matt of Hower i 
2 tale of 


quality are given int A, 1928 
which "the one below is an 


ea) satis 
wi one 


peony, if 
tembe sf NES Ot Kev: 


Feonies m3 A. our 
selec = Lay are extra larg 

labeled. ‘T'wo reds, “twe 
early 


3 ——s $ 3: 


Highly rated famous Vgrictios Red, in 
] 4.50, our 
postpaid, wert 6 “at & rfoomel 
a ane ff worth $1.50 FREE with orders 
efore September 15th. 


have aS 





sortment, colors 
different, called 
prise collection 
bright reds, dark reds, etc, cause it will su 


ou Postpaid, $1.35. 
werally sells for $11, our cet price! i a —- By 


15th we will include a 
FREE Complete Catalog 


of Peonies and Iris giving more bargain 
collections and hundreds of rare varieties 
with ratings. Also —— Deloss on ‘Tulips, 

thlox, Gladiol ent free DEPT. 











special 600 variety Free. 


PFEIFFER NURSERY 


WINONA. MINN, 
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Hollyhocks and Lupins 


F you are planting new hollyhock and lupin seeds, the fol- 
lowing experiment will please you. Roll up a handful of 
dried sphagnum moss, and slice off in one-quarter inch layers. 
Moisten and drain dry. Mix with three times its bulk of 
ordinary garden soil making it fit for seed planting by the 
addition of water or dry soil as the case may require. Fill bulb 
pans three inches high with this mixture, and in them plant 
lupin and hollyhock seeds thickly. They will come up very 
quickly, being unhampered by heavy soil. Keep moist by 
frequent spraying and give them a lot of sunlight. 

At the first appearance of the second pair of leaves, part 
the light soil gently, take out a plant and examine the root. 
If it has three or four branches, transplant at once in a bed of 
suitably prepared soil, which may be somewhat protected 
from strong winds and over-strong sunlight, by a coldframe 
box, covered with dark fly netting. This should be placed at 
right-angles across the frame holding the seedlings, to allow 
ventilation at the head and the foot of the frame, admission 
of dew and sunshine. At mid-day the vertical, hot sunshine 
is thus lessened in intensity in its shining upon the tender 
seedlings. It is a good plan also to keep near at hand, a glass 
cover for the frame which may provide still greater protection 
when required, if the glass has been darkened a little, by 
tacking thin white muslin upon it. 

The moss as used above, lightens the soil and develops root 
growth. The delay that occurs in the growth of the plants, 
between the appearance of the first and second pairs of leaves 
marks the time required under ordinary conditions for the 
development of root growth, which precedes the appearance 
of the second pair of leaves. It is root development therefore, 
which makes transplanting safe. 

Quicker development, stronger plants, and practically no 
damping-off, result from this way of growing the seeds. 


—Mrs. E. N. Hedden. 











CHOICE 


Gowdy, pink and cream $1. 50 
Frances Willard, white ..... : 2.00 
Karl Rosefield, dark red 1.50 


PEONIES 


M. Martin Cahuzac, black maroon $2.50 
Primevere, yellow . : 2.00 
Sarah Bernhardt, pink . 2.00 
Le Cygne, finest white 7.00 Therese, light pink , 2.75 
Longfellow, bright red 3.00 Tourangelle, flesh-white 2.50 


Many other fine varieties listed in our catalogue at reasonable prices. 
GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MASS. 


Chestine 











| Worcester, Mass. 


Home Garden Pansies 


ECAUSE pansies dislike the hot American summer seed 
must be sown in shade, or the beds shaded. It is of funda- 
mental importance that sowings should be only of seed from 
seed-breeders of repute if one would have seven colors and 
three-inch flowers. Strains or families rather than varieties are 


Position Wanted. Young man, graduate HELP WANTED — Working gardener, 
of Massachusetts Agricultural College, | private place, Western Pennsylvania. 
wants position where he can get green-| Married or single, American Protestant. 
house experience. Has been one year | By September or October. Reference and 
with landscape architects. W. B., Care| ability required. House on premises. Ad- 


of “Horticulture.” | dress F. H., care of “Horticulture.” 


listed. These strains will probably be European, and bear the 
name of the grower. Nevertheless, it is admitted ‘“‘by Euro- 
pean pansy specialists who have visited the United States that 
the American pansy seed planted on the American soil will 
produce larger and finer flowers than the foreign-grown seed 
of the same strain planted on the same soil.” 








PERENNIAL TRANSPLANTS 


Once Transplanted — not Field Grown 
HALF THE PRICE OF OUR FIELD PLANTS 


(Not less than six of a variety at these prices) 


Cuttings of choice plants may be made now if leggy plants 
have not been destroyed. Pieces cut closely below a joint, the 
bottom pair of leaves trimmed off, and inserted in a- porous 
compost in a shaded bed, that is kept moist but not wet, will 


Per 
Dozen 


Gypsophila paniculata $1.25 
Helenium autumale—Riverton 
Beauty 2.00 
Hesperis nivea ' Py be 
Heuchera brizoides Bi 
Linum lewisi 50 
Lobelia cardinalis 29 
Polemonium coeruleum 
grandiflorum 50 
Sedum borderi .00 
Sidalcea hybrida DY 4 
Stokesia cyanea Be.” 
Viola cornuta 50 


root readily, Aphis may appear, but can be controlled by 
simple soap and water, beaten or pumped to a froth and the 
tips of the cuttings gathered in the left hand and sponged 
with the froth. Seedlings can also be froth-treated for aphis. 

Pansy seed must be fresh; moisture must be maintained 
with sleepless vigilance, for if the seed dries once after sprout- 
ing it dies. There must be fresh air, and the temperature must 
never rise above 75 degrees. Coldframes should be shaded with 
cheesecloth, and must be absolutely free of all fungus. 

The seedlings should be transplanted but once. Each time 
the roots of a pansy plant are disturbed the flowers diminish 
in size. Growing in pots will permit transfer to open beds 
with the least root disturbance. 

For winter or early spring indoor flowers a very cool tem- 
perature is needed. For exhibition flowers a little freezing 
during December is beneficial. Growing may be started with a 
| temperature of 30 to 40 degrees at night, any warmer means 


Per 
Dozen 
Anemone sylvestris $1.25 
Aquilegia chrysantha 1.25 
Arabis rosea 1.50 
Aster alpinus 1.25 
Aster alpinus albus magnificus 1.25 
Aster amellus—Beauty of 
Ronsdorf 2.50 
Campanula medium—single— 
blue, rose carmine and white 1.25 
Campanula medium gigantea 1.50 
Chrysanthemum maximum— 
Avalanche 1.50 
Delphinium—-Hoodacre 2.00 
Delphinium—Superb Mixture 1.50 Viola cornuta—Cyclops 50 
Delphinium-—Wrexham 2.00 Viola cornuta grandiflora I 


Add ten per cent of your order for postage. Or—if you desire— 
we will ship by express. 


WHITE & JOHNSON CO. 


Wakefield Massachusetts 
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smaller flowers. Weak guano water twice a month will show 
The Glen Road Iris Gardens amazing results. A low and even temperature, close to but not 
L- Wellesley Farms, Mase. — freezing, must be maintained during the growth and bloom- 
yf Specialize in rare and fine varieties é 
: of Bearded Iris ing of the plants. The superb blooms must be shaded from 
if American and European hot, mid-day sun. As with dahlia and perhaps gladiolus seed 
a Send for Catalogue the pansy seed germinating slowest will produce the finest 
b colored flowers. Rhododendrons 
it Kalmias Azaleas 
Y Strawberries Planted in August For specimen and special planting 
y we furnish select nursery-grown 
T-GROWN strawberry plants should be planted this — from our Stroudsburg 
rt month, and those who failed to set out plants in the spring yg the Appelachisn 
t. can ensure next year’s supply of berries by taking advantage aye 2 a om 
yf of the potted young plants offered by nurserymen. Sod land Our catalogue of Nursery-grown plants, 
d should never be used for strawberries as it is likely to contain pa ver Gee Ceres ay Saeelee 
b “tenga ‘ "wage oie" : LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
e grubs which will seriously injure the plants by eating the 1107 Bryant Street, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
it roots. A cultivated, rich, friable loam should be used, if possi- 
WV ble, and if on a slope the rows should run across, not up and 
n SEED Lays tM down, in order to lessen gullying by rains. A soil that has not PEONIES and IRISES 
1e _ FREE — been limed is best but in the home garden it will be necessary The mg me = and many of the 
> H very finest of the new varieties. 
Tr : to use whatever is at hand. Pot plants set out now should be Surplus plants from a private garden 
3S Hardy Perennial Seeds allowed to fruit for two seasons before being discarded. They at attractive prices. 
n for next season’s blooms are will come firmly rooted in balls of earth. As strawberries dis- waite oe et ae 
y best started NOW like root disturbance this ball of earth should not be crumbled 2017 Freeman Ave., Kansas City, Kansas 
or broken if possible, but should be placed in the row or bed, SE Se Seany Sy ae ee. ee Seed 
yt Get our list before you buy and the soil, previously deeply dug or plowed, very carefully 
S, Fiske Seed Company firmed about the ball of roots. It should be placed just flush Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
2S i, tein ne with the surface of the garden, and so settled in its position Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 
1e = a that it will not sink any. If strawberry crowns are too deep “Pfitzerii” 
-e Boston, Mass. the plant is suffocated. When too high above the surface they pnt oe See eee 
a suffer from sun and wind and dryness. ve S08 enous 2.00 - 
The plants may be set one foot apart, if most of the Mig ga amiten, | a 
0 JSE VV AO WniUW runners are cut off as they appear. If runners are desired, 18 anal 
INIA eetel inches to two feet is close enough for the plants, and rows waar 
: should be as nearly a yard apart, as space allows. A rich soil, | Z| ill a Fvergreens 
M c h p| 'S without lime, and moderate use of bone meal, should ensure 
fine berries next spring, with better berries, and more of them, epee Bind — the vege in eater nome One ee bat 
S FED S the second spring. fia 
D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
d . ° ° Evergreen Specialists ner 
c PHILA Starting the English Daisy Box 317 Dundee, Illinois 
| , , : 
m | Seed of bellis, the English daisy, should be sown as near ; . d 
d August 15 as possible, not later as a rule. While a perennial, a a = 
re . . bellis is of the easiest cultivation from seed, and seven fine “re 
. . e e m ’ . . b . 
re The Best in Gladiolus varieties of seed are obtainable in this country, and 11 in onl tor’ oar Sew entalagun “just of 
)- EABROOK England. Sown in flats, the seedlings may be set five inches od ee aan anally. a 
at apart in coldframes by frost time, aired every mild winter day, New peony list in July 
ll tout IURSERI ES transplanted into beds, borders, or edging early in the spring, Range peau nae el 
d -Rowe . SEABROOK .NEW HAMPSHIRE and will soon be a mass of bloom. If held in the frames until uae 
blooms show, greater evenness of color, and entire doubleness 
ts ) of bloom can be secured for the positions where uniformity quarry srock—FREsH puc’ 
1e | O | [ Y S may be much desired, for some of the seedlings will produce Decidocs Tr + bh dt 
1s S single flowers, and some will show color variation. The seed- PEs YaorBoal 
il PERENNIAL lings even if bearing both buds and open blooms can be lifted ttle aie 
y for fall planting with entire success, if immediately replanted. TMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 
1 MADISON NEW JERSEY 
d 
. DUTCH BULBS 
d E ° $5 Collection of You can plant at any time Finest Quality 
’ remufrl DWARF BULBS our Fa ah Delivered free to your 
as , AN Oo nearest railway station. 
h Will soon be ready to ship For your Rock Garden Prices cover insurance, 
Seven of each Bearberry Kurume Azaleas duty, packing, etc. 
Send for our list at once. We | | Aconite Cloth of Gold Crocus Cotoneaster Scotch Heather Write for our free 
12 also catalog “unusual bulb items as Glory of the Snow Candystick Tulips Rare Roses 1928 Bulb Catalog. 
| White Squils Dwarf Scarlet Tulips 
h Camassias, Fritillarias and Fall | Blue Squils Feathered Hyacinths and many other ground covers, rock Club orders executed. 
1s Crocus, Perennials and all Fall | | ie Hyacinths rei ooh nem plants a shrubs not found Correspondence Invited 
planting material. Prepaid anywhere for $5.00 Sane daeenenene INC. | | erence ~~ — 
1- Rear | RODERICK M. CROCKET citi tien P. DE JAGER & SONS 
g Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. | & CO., Inc. Telegraph & Telephone Flower Bulb Specialists 
a Shelburne Vermont | | Cranford New Jersey Natick, Mass. HEILOO HOLLAND 
| 
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Trade Mark Registered 


Are Your Plants 
Infested by Bugs? 


F your plants, flowers, shrubs 
or evergreens are troubled 
in this respect, spray them fre- 
quently with Wilson’s O. K. 
Plant Spray . nationally 
recognized as the standard in- 
secticide for destroying all the 
common insect pests. Very easy 
to apply ... clean... harmless 
to humans. Recommended by 
the Officers of The Garden Club 
of America. Order a supply now 
... Half-Pint 40c; Quart $1.00; 
Galion $3.00; 5 Gallons $12.00. 


Also Manufacturers of 


WILSON’S RHODY LIFE 
For Rhododendrons 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
The Modern Way to Kill Weeds 








Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and department stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer, write us 





Dept. E 








SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY | 





Add to the 
beauty of 


Every amateur 
can have pro- 
fessional blooms 
by using Fung- 
trogen spray. 
Acts like magic 
on roses or 
other plants af- 
flicted with 
Mildew and 
Black Spot. Bigger flowers and more 
of them when plants are sprayed 
with Fungtrogen. Easy to apply. 
Invisible. No discoloration of leaves. 
No need to add soap. Endorsed by 
leading horticulturists. 1/, pint makes 
15 quarts of spray. 
Prepaid: half pint $1, pint $1.50. 
Ask dealer or send check. 
Companion sprays: Aphistrogen 
kills aphis. Insectrogen kills leaf- 
chewing insects. Ask for free bulle- 
tin, “Black Spot Control.” 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


<= 


| For Mildew and 


Black Spot on 





HORTICULTURE 
The Chinese Hound’s Tongue 


Rising from the rather coarse, dull green, plantain-like basal 
leaves, the leafy flower stems of the Chinese hound’s tongue 
(Cynoglossum amabile) strongly resemble giant forget-me- 
nots both in color and disposition of the flowers. Indeed there 
are few, if any of the true forget-me-nots which can boast 
flowers of such a pure, intense blue. 

For grouping in the flower border, for supplying cut bloom 
or for cultivation under glass this cynoglossum is a very valu- 
able acquisition and deserves to be widely grown. Seed sown 
in February or March provides flowering plants about the end 
of June. A robust grower, Cynoglossum amabile requires a 
rich rooting medium, and liberal feeding from the time the 
flower stems appear until the flowers commence to show color 
is amply repaid. The plant attains a height of from 20 inches 
to two feet and bears cymes of flowers from every leaf axil on 
the flowering stem. 

—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


‘The Railroad Worm in Apples 


The apple maggot or railroad worm has been studied as a 
serious pest in Nova Scotia for 20 years, according to Profes- 
sor Arthur Kelsall, dominion entomologist. Since the pest is 
rather serious in United States orchards, Professor Kelsall’s 
methods of control are repeated here. 

It has been found in Nova Scotia that the apple maggot 
breeds freely in the common hawthorn and that native haw- 
thorns are serving as sources of infestations for many com- 
mercial orchards. Neglected apple trees in the neighborhood 
also make it difficult to control this pest, despite the fact that 
ordinarily the flies are not inclined to travel far. 

Professor Kelsall says that the larvae leave the apples in 
late summer and early fall and pupate in the soil, passing the 
winter there. Since it is difficult for them to enter a dry soil, 
dry weather at that season usually is followed by a year of 
light infestation. : 

The destruction of drop apples, especially of early varieties 
in the fall before the larvae have left them, is one of the best 
control measures. To catch all the insects, the apples must be 
picked up and buried deeply every week or 10 days. 

Cultivation destroys some of the insects in the soil but 
does not control the pest, for some of them penetrate the 
ground to a depth of a foot or more. Spraying with arsenate 
of lead in late summer to poison the flies soon after they 
emerge and before they have laid their eggs he considers one 
of the most effective means of control. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Coolidge Rare Plant Gardens. (889 N. Foothill Blvd., Pasadena, 
Cal.) A new rose stock. 

Farquhar, R. & J. Co. (68 Market St., Boston, Mass.) Farquhar’s 
midsummer catalogue, 1928. Advance offer of bulbs for autumn 
planting. 

Indian Spring Farms. (Baldwinsville, N. Y.) 

Approved peonies. 

Kelway & Son. (Langport, Somerset, England.) Kelway’s del- 

phiniums. 

Kelway’s gladioli. 

Kelway’s paeonies. 

Kelway’s asters, gaillardias, lupines, pyrethrums. 

Garden seeds for 1928. 

Catalogue of roses, hardy climbers, flowering shrubs, trees, 
conifers, fruit trees. 

Kenwood Iris Garden. (Mrs. J. F. Emigholmz, Montgomery and 
Euclid Roads, Cincinnati, Ohio) 

Marshall, R. (2253 LaSalle Gardens, N. Detroit, Mich.) The Iris 
papers, No. 5. Iris price list, June 1, 1928. 

Michell, Henry F. (518-516 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 1928 
catalogue. June—August—Summer season specialties. 

Muller-Sealey Co., Inc. (145 W. 45th St., N. Y. City) Bulbs, forcing 
plants, seeds. 

Northbrook Gardens (Glencoe, Ill.) Peonies and irises. 

Pfeiffer Nursery. (Winona, Minn.) Iris, peonies, gladioli, bulbs. 

Van’t Hof & Blokker. (Lemmen, Holland) Dutch bulbs for Amer- 
ican gardens. Fall importations. 


“The age of color.” 


AucusT 1, 1928 





To keep your Tennis Court, Walks 
and Gutters free from Weeds, use 


Hammond’s Weed Killer 
Sold by the Seed Dealers 
Made at Beacon, N. Y. 








PLANT STAKES 


Rust Proof Steel—Inconspicuous 


18”—$2.00 per 100 36”—-$4.90 per 100 
24”—$3.00 per 100 48”—-$6.00 per 100 


Post Paid in N. E. and N. Y. 
The Washburn Co. V3ccs'er 








TEN CACTI 


suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and no two alike, express col- 
lect $1.00. or? plants, guaranteed 
blooming size, $2.00. 
Free List of Unusual Plants 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 














CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, also 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Cacti Bowls, 
for $10.00; 40 Cacti Plants mixed with 6 
Cacti Bowls, $5.50; 10 Cacti with 3 Bowls, 
$3.00. F.O.B. El Paso. 


TEXAS CACTI CO. 
Box 7, Station A 
EL PASO TEXAS 








Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.0O.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 








Scientific gardener and farmer wants posi- 
tion. Married, one child. Wife speaks four 
languages, and would be available for 
governess for children. Trained abroad in 
scientific farming. Address A. L., Care of 
“Horticulture.” 








The Ideal 


Summer Spray 


for Green, Black and White 
Fly, also most other suck- 
ing insects including Red 
Spider. 
FUNGINE, popular spray 
for Red Spider, also pre- 
}vents rust on carnations 
and other fungus diseases. 
VE destroys insect life with- 
out harming the plants. 
All three products priced alike 
Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
25-gal. drum, $60; 50-gal. drum, $110 
At your dealer’s or direct from us 
FREE Folder describes complete line 


APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
204 James Bldg. Madison, N. J. 
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summer months. 


upon presentation of 
membership cards. 


Summer Office Hours: 


Until September 15th 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 








The Pennsplbania 
Horticultural Society 


invites its members to make use 
of its library and offices, at 
1600 Arch Street, during the 


All the courtesies of the Society 
will be extended to the members 
of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society and of The Horti- 
cultural Society of New York 


Weekdays —9 A.M.to 4P.M. 
Saturdays — 9 A. M. to 12 M. 


MEMOIRS 


Volume 3, Just issued. A volume of 408 
pages comprising 55 papers 
presented at the International 
Conference on Flower and 
Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. 


Price $4.00 per copy 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


Volume 2. 


1907. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Hardiness and Acclimatiza- 


tion. Price $2.00 per copy. 


1902. Proceedings of the Inter- 

national Conference on Plant 

Breeding and Plant Hybridi- 

Price $2.00 per copy. 
PRICE 

For All Three Volumes $7.00 


Volume 1. 
their 


zation. 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 








GLADIOLUS 
EXHIBITION 


The combined exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society and the New 
England Gladiolus Society 
will be held in Horticultural 
Hall on August 18 and 19. 


This exhibition will be free 
and flower lovers are cordially 


invited to attend. 


The library will be open 
Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons during the exhibition. 


Lectures Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons at 3:30 o'clock 











Maplevale Leafmold 


Itself a plant food of great value, it also 
increases the activity of that group of bac- 
teria which converts into available plant 
food the nitrogen content of the soil. Its 
immediate effect is to stimulate root action 
which is the basis of all sturdy growth. 
Send for circular. 


2.5: 100 lb. bag. Quantity discount 
— OB. East Eingston, WH. 
MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
East Kingston New Hampshire 








Know Your Varieties 


Print your own record on Indestructo Metal 
Labels with stylus supplied free. Copper 


tie-wire fastens Label securely. Or use 
Indestructo Stake Labels, where tying is 


not practical. 
No. 1, $3 ins., $1.35 
No. 2, 14x5 ins., $1.70 
Copper Wired, ready for use 


Indestructo Stake Labels 
Stakes are made of heavy wire, rust-proofed 
No. 51— 8 in. Stake $1.7 
No. 52—10 in. Stake $2.00 
No. 583—15 in. Stake $2.50 
All prices per 100 postpaid 
FREE circular also shows 
other styles 
Send name of your seed dealer and 
10c (coin or stamps); we'll 
Postpaid five full-size Samples, one 
of each kind. 


Ball & Socket Mfg. Co. 
West Cheshire, Conn. 











re——— 
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TRADE MARK 


METAL LABELS 








Coming Exhibitions 

August 7-8. Vineland, New Jersey. The South Jersey Gladiolus 
Exhibition at the Vineland Y. M. C. A. 

August 14-15. Newport, R. I. Combined Show of the Garden Asso- 
ciation, South County Garden Club and the Newport Horticultural 
Society at the Newport Casino. 

August 16-17. Toledo, Ohio. The annual meeting and exhibition 
of the American Gladiolus Society. 

August 16-17. Osterville, Mass. Summer Flower Show of the Cape 
Cod Horticultural Society. 

August 18-19. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall in conjunction 
with the New England Gladiolus Society. 

August 21-22. Camden, New Jersey. The annual exhibition of the 
New Jersey Gladiolus Society at the Camden Y. M. C. A. 


August 22-23. Rochester, N. Y. Annual Convention and Exhibition 
of the New York State Gladiolus Society. 


August 25-26. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the Products of Chil- 
dren’s Gardens at Horticultural Hall. 


September 8-9. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


September 13-14. Hartford, Conn. Autumn Flower Show of the 
Connecticut Horticultural Society at Foot Guard Armory. 


September 21-22. Camden, New Jersey. The annual exhibition of 
bm Camden Dahlia Society at Convention Hall, Camden Civic 
enter. 


September 21-22. West Chester, Pennsylvania. Flower Show. 


September 28-29. Short Hills, New Jersey. Twentieth annual 
— Show of the Short Hills Garden Club at the Short Hills 
lub. 


October 2-3. Philadelphia, Pa. Dahlia Exhibition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society in the Auditorium at 1600 Arch St. 


November 2-4. Boston, Mass. Grand Autumn Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


November 8-11. New York City. Twenty-first Annual Autumn 
Exhibition of the Horticultural Society of New York at the 
American Museum of Natural History. 





What makes a good 


Plant Label coop: 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant— HAVE IT. 


Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS OO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 








WILLIAMS 


“Del-Bli” 


For DELPRINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. wititiams & SONS 


L——=« MILLERSVILLE, MD. ——___ 





IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


(Ground Pest) 


A superior granulated variety for horti- 
cultural use. 
Burlap 
quantities. 
from more distant points? 


Frequent importations. 
bales $3.50, f.0.b. Boston; less in 
Why pay shipping charges 

rite for folder. 
C. E. BUELL, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 








Iron Fences and Gates 


Ornamental iron work for 
gardens 


Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 











Established 33 Years 


e POULTRY|Frrist 

) LITTE Greenhous 

b a Work : 
Deodorizer Unexcolled 


Ship one bale to a carload 
Anywhere in U. S.A. 
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And So J. I. Holeomb 


Wrote This Letter 


Mr. Holcomb signed a contract for his greenhouse 
and then went off to Florida for the Winter. 
On coming back he wrote a most interesting 
letter, word for word of which is given below. 


‘7 AVING just returned from a three months’ 

H trip to Florida, we find our greenhouse a 
riot of beautiful blooms, and I want you to know 
how delighted we are with it. Also how much we 
appreciate the advice you gave us, the plans you 
made for us, and the thorough workmanshiplike 
way in which you constructed every detail. 


As you know, we secured plans, suggestions and 
bids from several competitors. 


I think the strongest thing I can say, is that we 





consider that one of the shrewdest and best things 
we have done on our grounds, was to place the 
order with you. 


You are at liberty to show my house to any pros- 
pects, and to use my name for reference. 


Yours very truly, 
J. I. Hotcoms.” 


To which let us add that our new catalog is now 
ready. Send for a copy. 


FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES _ 





Jord s.Fparnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Makers of Boilers 


Eastern Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. 


New York 
Graybar Bldg. 


Irvington 
New York 


Cleveland 


Denver 
1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


St. Louis 
704 E. Carrie Ave. 300 Woodbine Court 


Western Factory 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


Philadelphia 
Land Title Bldg. 


Kansas City 
Commerce Bldg. 


Canadian Factory 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Chicago Boston 
Cont. Bank Bldg. Little Bldg. 
St. Catharines Toronto 
Ontario, Can. Harbor Com. Bldg. 
Buffalo 


Montreal 
Jackson Bldg. 1410 Stanley St. 








